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Dary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 


“She was the daughter of Adam and Hepzibah 
wks, and was born in Scituate, Massachu- 
on the nineteenth day of the Fourth 

th, 1830. 

When she was quite young her parents removed 
neighborhood of Philadelphia, but of this 
od of her life we have very little knowledge, 

gitil the commencement of her diary, in the 

teenth year of her age. It is difficult for 
s who only knew her in later life and re- 
ber her plain, simple appearance, to realize 
#ehe was particularly fond of a gay dress, 
was, she said, very determined “ never to 
a Friend.” It does not appear, however, that 
felt easy on these points, and soon, “like 
, when the Unseen One spoke,” her heart 
maponded, and she “lay a learner at the Sa- 
’s feet.” But her will was strong and she 
dd through many deep exercises and sore 
iets of spirit before she was truly willing 
r the cross and become, as she afterwards 
fin a conspicuous manner, a meek and lowly 
tiple of the dear Saviour, and a rightly com- 


ned advocate of his glorious “ cause of 


Muth and righteousness in the earth.” As a 

Minister she was weighty in spirit, sound in 

Meirine, and remarkably favored to give ex- 

Mution to her concern in a clear and concise 

Her voice was pleasant, and she en- 

d herself to those among whom she labored, 

Micularly the young, by her ready sympathy 
oving charity. 

a teacher, in which occupation so many 

of her life were spent, she was much be- 

and many, even some who are not mem- 

of her own Society, look back with interest 

isfaction to the time spent in her school. 

following extracts from a letter addressed 

by a former pupil, give such a beautiful 

Sure of her love of, and exercise for, the little 

entrusted to her, it is thought it may be 

ing, and perhaps instructive, to others 

have the care of little children. The letter 

ed Eleventh Month 8th, 1884, and says, 

time spent in thy school was a happy 

How my childish life is recalled, as I 

the same room, after my children are 

I think few persons understood my con- 

character when I was a child, and I do 

that, when others thought me the quietest, 


~ 


SEVENTH-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH 25, 1896. 


I was having long, hard struggles with myself, 
always my worst enemy. Little things gave me 
most impressive lessons. I have always wanted 
to tell thee that I have never forgotten one af- 
ternoon that thee spent with me at school. I 
had done something in school for which thee 
thought best to keep me in. I remember that, 
after the other children had all gone, thee 
called me up to thee and took me upon thy lap, 
talking to me earnestly about the sinfulness of 
not obeying the “ still, small voice,” and telling 
me about the good there is in store for those who 
love the Lord. I do not know how long I sat 
there, but I know that it was growing dusk when 
thee put me down and kneeled down and prayed 
for me. Then thee kissed me and let me go, 
and I remember with what a sense of awe, a 
sweet, solemn hush, I left the room. I think I 
can never forget that afternoon.” 

D. B. W. was remarkable for her implicit 
faith, child-like faith in and nearness to her 
Saviour, taking all her joys and sorrows to 
Him, seeking his counsel in all her engage- 
ments, both temporal and spiritual. She would 
sometimes say, “ He promised it,” with unques- 
tioning faith. She said she had a long, hard 
conflict to find her Saviour, but when she did 
find Him, He never seemed to leave her. When 
she sought Him, He was always to be found, 
and she did seem wonderfully clear of the doubts 
and fears of which so many of the Lord’s dedi- 
cated ones have largely to partake to the very 
end. The first entries in her diary are written 
with child-like simplicity, showing very crude 
ideas on most subjects, particularly on those of 
a religious nature, but it was thought it may 
be interesting to trace her progress from this 
child-like condition to that of a “ young man, a 
strong man, and finally a pillar in the Church 
that shall go no more out.” 

She went to Cantwell’s Bridge, Delaware, to 
teach school, and thus commences her diary : 

1846. Third Month 28th—Started from 
Philadelphia at eight o’clock and arrived at 
Port Penn at one. Waited at the tavern until 
four, when Joshua Fennimore came after me, 
and arrived home about six o’clock. 

29th.—Went to church with the family. We 
had a very good sermon, the text was Hebrews, 
second chapter, second verse. The bishop will 
be here the first Sunday in May. The minister 
gave the persons who were not members an in- 
vitation to come forward for confirmation, and 
to those who were unwilling to do it he said, 
“ Why will ye die?” 

30th.—Commenced this day with a walk 
upon the hill, and began school at the usual 
time, nine o’clock. Got along very well -with 
our studies. It was a pleasant day. 

Fourth Month 1st.—Proceeded with the usual 
business of the school. Walked to asmall white 
house at the corner. I find botany a very in- 
teresting study. 

2nd.—Took a long walk into the woods ; gath- 
ered some maple blossoms and small white 
flowers. I tried to analyze them, but could not. 
Left one to analyze hereafter. 
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4th.—This farm was an extensive forest about 
seven or eight years ago. It was owned by a 
company called the “ Fish Company.” Mr. 
Fennimore bought it of Joseph Burr, who, from 
what I understand, purchased it of the com- 
pany. 

5th.—I did not go to church to-day. Read 
in the Bible and United States History and 
wrote in the afternoon. 

8th.—It has been raining to day, but seems 
pleasant now. Did not take any walk. Cipher- 
ed considerable and studied some. Invincible 
means inexhaustible. 

9th.—Continued the same course as usual and 
helped to set out some flowers. Tried to analyze 
a daffy, but there was no description like it in 
the botany. Took a walk to the Pea Patch with 
the children. 

Learned from Mrs. Fennimore that, when we 
could stand on the ground and put our right 
fuot on the head of our shadow it is noon; also 
that when a direct line can be drawn from the 
top of the shadow of a tree to the sun, it is noon, 
but if the shadow slanted either to the right or 
left, it is before or after noon. I cannot under- 
stand the last sign. 

10th.—I pursued my usual course. It is 
“Good Friday,” sneiiel from the day on 
which our Saviour’s crucifixion took place, it 
being the sixth day of the week. 

12th.—It storms to-day. It is “ Easter Sun- 
day,” so called from its being the day on which 
Christ ascended into heaven, or the day on 
which He rose from the dead, being the third 
day after his death. It seems strange to me why 
the Quakers never notice any of these days, nor 
teach their children to notice them in the least, 

13th.—Took a short walk this morning and 
gathered some spice-wood blossoms, They are 
very pleasant to the taste and good to make a 
tea for horses shedding their hair. The blossom 
is yellow, the wood is of a greyish color. The 
blossom grows in clusters, up and down the 
stems, like the maple. 

16th.—Rose early this morning and took a 
walk before breakfast. The folks think I shall 
be liable to take the chills from the morning 
dew. 

17th.—Took a long walk with the children at 
noon. Gathered a variety of flowers, of which I 
do not know the names. We met with a snake 
in the woods. It being a black snake we did 
not run far from it. 

18th.—Took no walk, but helped to sweep 
the yard, which is very good exercise. 
19th.—My birth-day. I am now sixteen years 
old. It being Sabbath-day I went to church 
with the family. We had a very good sermon, 
The text was taken from St. John, fifth chap- 
ter and fourth verse, “And ye will not come 
unto Me, that ye might have life.” 

I am now just entering my seventeenth year. 
I have five scholars, and expect three more to- 
morrow. I hope that I shall be enabled to rouse 
their energies and strengthen their memories by 
the help of Him who sees all our actions and 
knows all our thoughts and feelings. 










1847. Third Month 13th.—I have neglected 
my Journal a long time. Now I hope to continue 
it steadily. I have been going to school during 
the past winter, and am now teaching school at 
Cinnaminson, New Jersey. I hope to get along 
well with my school by having help from God, 
for without Him I am certain [ can do nothing. 
I hope He will grant me his mercy and show 
me my sins, for I feel that I have done a great 
deal that is wrong. 

19th.—I have not behaved myself properly 
in school this day. I have given myself up to 
too much mirth, especially when the second 
class was reading. Have had to punish one 
boy a little. May I become more sedate. 

20th.—Went home in the morning. 

21st.—Being very stormy, we did not go to 
meeting. Mother was not very well either. I 
read considerable in the Bible. After it I got 
to thinking about myself, and I thought I would 
become part plain, and then I would get plainer 
when I got older. But a thought came into my 
mind that I should be like Ananias and Sap- 
phira, of whom we read in the Bible. 

24th.— Have been quite wel! to-day and have 
got along very well with my school, and have 
been enabled to keep rather more of a sober 
countenance. 

28th.— Being First-day, I did not go home, 
but remained at Friend Thomas’, and read a 
great part of the time, and I find, according to 
what I read, that I am very vain, and I am 
going to try to break myself of such a sin, for I 
found it was a very predominant sin in me. I 
fear there is some envy in me which I should 
guard against. I must remember, at the same 
time, that I can do nothing of myself. 

30th.—I have been enabled to keep my coun- 
tenance more sober than usual to-day, and I 
hope I may put my trust in Him who will al- 
ways lead me rightly. 

3ist.—I have had trouble in my school to- 
day, and do not know what to do with some I 
have now here, but hope to do rightly by them, 
and that I may never have any more trouble 
with them. 

Fourth Month 12th.—I have resolved that I 
will try not to laugh once during the coming 
week in school; that I will set down every de- 
parture from my resolution, and also that my 
conduct be reserved at the school-house. I have 
not succeeded quite so well as I expected, but 
think I shall be able to free myself from my 
fault by close application to my plan. 

I was reading yesterday, in the life of Henry 
Martyn, a missionary in India. I found by 
some things that I was far from being in the 
right course as to my soul, and I hope to im- 
prove by all I read and hear. I find that I do 
not consider myself enough in debt to Him. 

13th.—I have laughed more to-day than yes- 
terday, and I do not know what it is that makes 
me so neglectful of my duty. 

(To be continued.) 

In Liberia the chimpanzees are called by the 
natives “old-time people.” Prof. O. F. Cook 
states that they dig land-crabs out of their bur- 
rows and crack them on stones, and are also said 
to crack nuts between stones, “ quite man-fash- 
ion,” and to grasp the python or boa by the neck 
and bruise its head with a stone. In a footnote 
in Science it is added that Major Battersby 
mentions that in the Barbadoes a capuchin 
monkey captures crabs in a similar way. “ His 
method is to knock it about with his paw by 
quick pats until it is sufficiently dazed to give 
him a chance of smashing its claw with a large 
stone.” 




























































































































of this tree, after the covering falls off, is about 
the size of the pea, whitish in color and hangs 
in clusters from the branches. 
extracted from the berry by pressure, and is 
made into candles, which, when painted red, 
are used for idol worship, especially in Bud- 
dhistic temples. The leaves of the tree resemble 
those of the Canadian yo, but in autumn 
they assume the red an 

maple. 


are the largest in the forests. 
one, I found it twenty-five feet in circumference. 
There is in my possession a plank which a hun- 
dred years ago was the end of a native chief’s 
house. 
feet square, and on it are many aboriginal carv- 
ings. Camphor-gum does not run like sap from 
the sugar-maple, nor does it exude like pitch 
from the pine. 
way: An adze half an inch broad and with a 
handle two feet long, is used as a gouge. With 
this the roots, stumps and branches of the tree 
are chipped. 
placed in a sort of covered steamer, over boiling 
water. 
sublimates on the inside of the vessel like hoar- 
The process of distilling is continued | P 
until a sufficient quantity is collected, when it 
is put up in tubs for export. As the demand is 
great in European countries, the camphor in- 
dustry is one of the most important on the 
islands. 


frost. 


rice-paper is made from the pith of this plant. 
The roll of pith, varying from half an inch to 
three inches in diameter, is cut into pieces ac- 
cording to the width of paper desired. 
then placed upon a very smooth tile, shaped 
somewhat after the fashion of a slate, with a 
brass frame, the thickness of the paper, raised 
above the edges. 
the pith perfectly smooth and cylindrical, rolls 
it backward over the tile with his left hand, and 
with his right pares it concentrically, with a 
long, sharp, thick-backed knife. The knife rests 
on the brass frame, which serves as a gauge and 
is drawn steadily back and forth. A beautiful 
paper is thus cut, which is used in making ar- 
tificial flowers, or is exported to Hong Kong, 
where it is used in the manufacture of sun- hats. 


ing cards of this paper, which are readily dis- 
posed of to European and American tourists. 


doubt that the banian is a long-lived tree. Of 
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Trees of Formosa. 
Tallow tree (stillingia azebifera). 





The berry 










The tallow is 


yellow tints of the soft 


Camphor (Laurus camphora). Camphor-trees 
On measuring 


It is a single piece, of more than eight 


It is procured in the following 


These chips are collected and 


In due course the gum is distilled and 


Paper-plant (aralia papyrifera).—The so-called 


It is 


The operator, having made 


Chinese artists find large employment in paint- 


Banian (Ficus Indica).—There can be no 


all the several hundred trees now in the college 
grounds at Tamsui, 1 planted every one from 
small branches, two inches through and five or 
six feet long. These were cut from large trees, 
which survived centuries of tropical storm. The 
banian is an evergreen, with rootlets running 
from the branches, which, if not interfered with, 
eventually reach the ground, take root, and 
grow as a support to the tree. The process of 
extension and reduplication may go on until 
the branches, supported by their self-produced 
pillars, cover a vast area and the original tree 
becomes an evergreen canopy, under which 
thousands may find shelter. 

Varnish Tree (Rhus vernicifera).—The exuda- 
tions from this tree become an excellent var- 
nish, but it must’ be used in a dark room, and 
the varnished article must be left there until it 
is thoroughly dry. It is very poisonous, and the 
effect on different persons is very singular. I 


was once in a cabinet-maker’s establish 
remaining only a few minutes, but such was the 
effeet of the varnish-poison that for three da 
afterwards my fingers were swollen to three 
times their normal size, my face had a drop. 
cal appearance, and my eyelids could scareg} 
be opened. 
very irritating and intensely disagreeable, The 
natives now eat the fruit, though, doubtles, 
in days gone by, they dipped their arrows in the 
excretion to make them deadly weapons. 


It was not so painful, but it was 


Bamboo (Bambusa arundinacea).—There jg 


one large species which is split and made into 
baskets, hoops, etc. 
about the size of a large fishing-rod. 
still another, with small and feathery leayes, 
which is planted for hedges. The young shoots 
are cut off and used for pickles. Boats, houses, 
bridges, baskets, chairs, hen-coops, bird-cages, 
jars, water-vessels, pipes, lamps, beds, masts, 
doors, hoops, mats, paper, are all made from 
this indispensable grass. The savages also make 
ear-rings out of it, and the only musical instru. 
ments they possess, 
the cocoanut is to the South Sea Islander and 
the date-palm to the African. It rarely flowers 
or produces seed, so that when flowers are seen, 
those who are very superstitious declare that 
some great change will certainly soon take 


Another kind grows to 


here ig 


It is to the Chinese what 


lace. 
Sedge. Ka-pek-sun ( Cyperus).—This is a sedge 


found in drains, water-courses and rivulets. The 
shoots, in the autumn, are used daily at meals, 
The root, when sliced is of a whitish color, with 
black spots. It is truly a well-flavored, palatable 
vegetable. 


Tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum).—On the east- 


ern coast tobacco grows sometimes ten feet high, 
I never saw a living creature put to death more 
expeditiously than was a venomous ser 
day when we were erecting Oxford College. He 
was found under a heap of tiles. 
pinned him to the ground with a pole. Another 
took from his tobacco-pipe a sma!] quantity of 
nicotine and put it to the mouth of the reptile, 
Instantly his snakeship drew himself up, stretch 
ed himself out, shuddered, and, being released, 
turned his whitish belly upward and expired, 
I would have thought this incredible had I not 
witnessed it. It should be stated, however, that 
the said pipe was an heir-loom for four gener 
tions. 
rank.— G. L. Mackay’s Formosa. 


t one 


One laborer 


No wonder the nicotine was somewhat 





A Reminiscence. 
Reading the article, “ Recollections of Anti 


Slavery Times,” in Toe Frrenp of Fourth 
Month 25th, 1896, so refreshed in my me 
some of the sad scenes of my early manhood, 
and the many sad statements that I have lie 
tened to from the lips of fugitives, that my ml 
was at once prepared to take it all in as being 


entirely in keeping with the feelings that very 
naturally attend on such a condition. Who of 
us would not scale a board-fence or leap over& 
dye-kettle to escape a merciless pursuer? I fe 
a freedom to inform Graceanna Lewis that, i 
my early manhood, my home was on what 
will call a side-track of what was ironically 
called the underground railroad. This appeh 
lation I have understood to have been given by 
the defunct slave-hunters, because of their utter 
inability to get any clue to the objects of thelr 
pursuit, though I have known them to come ® 
close that the fugitives could recognize the vol 
of their would-be masters, as they rode b 

on the public highway in the dark, while the 
shivering blacks crouched behind the bushesi@ 
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We know too well this tendency of the com- 
mon system of First-day schools to seduce our 
members from the support of our principles, 
and to produce schism within our borders, to 
be induced to withdraw our disapprobation 
from, and our protest against them. We believe 
we should lose ground and go back to what 
Friends were called out of if we were to do so. 

From the premeditated lesson of the Bible 
class comes the customary opening and closing 
prayer by those at other times not heard in our 
meetings, then the usual hymn-singing and the 
address to the scholars, and finally, the stated re- 
ligious “ experience” meeting. This is as far as 
we in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have yet 
gotten, but who can say there is no more to fol- 
low? When this system of Bible schools be- 
comes thoroughly intrenched within our borders, 
the next question probably is, “ Will the Yearly 
Meeting adopt it and carry it on (as other 
Yearly Meetings do), as part of its religious 
concern?” We may console ourselves with the 
fancy that there is no danger whatever, that 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has kept well to 
the ancient principles and testimonies of Friends 
thus far, and we hope she will continue to do 
so. This certainly is the great desire and prayer 
of the writer; but we must do more than wish 
and hope in an indifferent manner. Each one 
of us must be faithful to what is shown to him 
or to her. If we sow to the wind we must ex- 
pect to reap the whirlwind. 

There is already an organization in our midst 
antagonistic to the regular order of the Society 
respecting ministry and worship as still upheld 
among us. It is composed almost wholly of 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
is known as “The Women Friends’ Foreign 
Missionary Society.” It is organized to send 
religious workers to Japan, China and other 
foreign countries, without consulting the regu- 
lar established order of Society. I venture to 
say that the overseers of our various meetings 
to which these members belong rarely deal with 
them for this transgression of discipline. The 
said society contracts with persons to go out in 
a religious capacity (though partly secular, | 
will admit), and guarantees them support, and 
their object is to establish mission stations, 
which, to a large degree, are carried on at vari- 
ance with our views on worship and ministry. 
Moreover, most of those who are the promoters 
and sympathizers of this work are such as [do 
not value] our testimonies to plainness and sim- 
plicity in dress and speech. Some of them seem 
as much conformed to the fashions, customs and 
maxims of the world as any worldling. At the 
same time they claim to be Friends in religious 
persuasion and in name. Surely it seems that 
the time is nigh at hand for Friends of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting to give no uncertain 
sound as to their testimony in these respects. 

“He that despiseth the day of small things 
shall fall by little and by little.” I. J. R. 


A Curtous SuPrerstiTion.—One curious su- 
perstition, which we heard of as existing amongst 
several of the tribes inhabiting the banks of the 
Niger, between this and the delta, is a belief’ in 
the possibility of a man possessing an alter ego, 
in the form of some animal, such as a crocodile 
or hippopotamus. It is believed that such a 
person’s life is bound up with that of the animal 
to such an extent that, whatever affects the one 
produces a corresponding impression upon the 
other, and that if one dies the other must speedily 
do so too. It happened not very long ago that 
an Englishman shot a hippopotamus close to a 





native village. 
died the same night in the village demanded 
and eventually obtained five pounds as compen- 


sation for the murder of the woman.— Hausa- 
land. 








The friends of a woman who 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR.—CLOUDS. 


There are beautiful castles in the air this eve, 
Floating across the sky, 

And the sinking sun a halo paints, 
With its golden and crimson dye. 


Far over one gloomy hill-top 
Is a wondrous castle fair, 
With silvery spires of nothing 
And domes of colored air. 


A long and golden ladder 
Leads from a palace gay 

To where a dim old dungeon 
Rolls in clouds of mist away. 


And far away in the shadow, 
With only a crest of bright, 

A ruined fortress is tottering, 
And sinking into the night, 


And just above, on the margin 
Of a parting sun-beam’s ray, 
Is a tower of glory and, it seems, 

Of everlasting day. 


But every moment changes 
The scene of beauty there. 
And now the tower is grayer, 
3ut grander, though less fair. 


Whole cities I see yonder, 
Walls of iron, with gates of pearl, 
Arches rising high above them, 
Glorious banners o’er them furl, 


And far down, near the horizon, 
Lies a mosque of flaming fire. 

Every breath rolls up the smoke 
And lifts the bright flame higher. 


Then I think of other castles, 
Once brighter than the clouds, 

That fell crumbling to ruin, 
Lost hopes their only shrouds, 


And my heart grows sick and heavy 
With the thought of aims long past. 
My castles were too brightly built, 
And like these they could not last. 
SPRINGVILLE, Iowa. S. J. B. 





For “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Some Common Plants and Others, 


In a walk around Moorestown in the early 
part of the Seventh Month, I was struck with 
the abundance of a plant, that I had known for 
seventy years, the Peppergrass (Lepidium Vir- 
ginicum) ; and the biting taste of whose small 
flat seed pods remain among my early remini- 
scences. It belongs to a well-marked natural 
family in which the four petals of the flower are 
placed opposite each other in pairs, their spread- 
ing limbs forming a cross. Hence this order is 
called Orucifere. The species are very numer- 
ous, and all have a pungent or acrid juice, but 
none are poisonous. The seed vessels are pods, 
either short and flat ones as in the Peppergrass, 
or longer as in the Mustard and Radish. The 
Lepidium is a symmetrical plant. The stem is 
slender, yet stiff and upright; and from the 
upper part small branches grow which are ter- 
minated by little white flowers. These are suc- 
ceeded by round flat pods each supported on a 
slender stem, strung along the main branches, 
which continues to grow at their upper extremi- 
ty, until they reach a length of several inches. A 


plant lying before me has about five hundred of 


these pods on it, so that abundant provision is 
made for the seeding of the Peppergrass. 
Belonging to the same family, Crucifere, I 















found some wild Mustard, with yellow flower 
and rounded pods of an inch or more in len 

As I walked along the railroad bank my at. 
tention was attracted by a bright yellow flower 
growing in the sides of a ditch. It was one of 
a numerous class of plants which continues for 
a considerable time to flower at the summit of 
a growing stem, while the seed vessels which gue. 
ceed the bloom are arranged along the lower 
part of the stem. The seed vessels of this plant 
are interesting objects being cubical in cant 
with the lower end rounded. Hence is derived 
its common name Seed box (Ludwigia alterni. 
folia). It is much branched, the leaves are 
narrow and pointed ; and altogether it is a rather 
attractive plant. 






Skulleap (Seutellaria integrifolia). 
are beautiful, about an inch long, bright plue 





Equally curious was the seed-vessel of a plant 


growing near by, which from its helmet shape 
is called Skullcap (Seutellaria). 
the Mint family (Labiatae), which have square 
stems, opposite aromatic leaves, often dotted 


It belongs to 


with small glands containing a volatile oil on 
which depends the warmth and aroma of these 
plants. The species I saw was the Entire-leaved 


at summit and pale on the lower part of the 
tube. Indeed, a friend recently sent me some 
specimens which were white throughout, but 
this is not a very common variety. 

I passed some of the flowering stalks of the 
common Garlic (Allium vineale). From the 
form of its flowers it is placed in the Lily fam- 
ily. One peculiarity of the plant is that in the 
cluster which terminates the stem, the flowers 
are often intermingled with bulbs. So that it 
propagates itself by these as well as by seed. 

A still more interesting plant to me was s 
species of Lily family growing on the side of the 
railroad, which I had never seen before. It was 
about four feet high, with narrow and long grass 
like leaves, and numerous greenish-white flow- 
ers arrayed in a few crowded racemes. At first 
sight it reminded me of the conspicuous bloom 
of the Black Snake Root, so common in the rich 
woodlands and clearings of Chester County, Pa. 
Gray in his botany gives as its habitat, low 
ground in Pine barrens. As about fifteen of 
these conspicuous plants were growing together 
within a few feet of each other, it was a matter 
of surprise how it was that I had not noticed 
them in previous seasons, especially as they com 
tinue for several weeks in bloom. If they were 
new comers, it is difficult to explain from whence 
they came, as several zealous botanists of lower 
New Jersey had never met with the plant im 
the course of their researches. But there are 
many mysteries connected with the travels of 
plants. This plant is not frequent enough to 
have obtained a common name, but botanically 
it is known as Zygadenus leimanthoides. 

Observing a man in a field by the railroad 
examining some Lima bean vines, I asked him 
if the pods were yet formed. He came bring 
ing a young pod of an inch or more in length. 
A small round hole had been eaten into it, op- 
posite the seed. He said the mischief was done 
by a small green worm, similar in appearance 
to a young cabbage worm, and that the pod 
would drop off without maturing its seeds. 1 
year before his crop of Lima Beans had been 
almost ruined by these worms. J. W. 





WHATEVER comes to the soul in a simple 
and peaceful manner, is God’s light guiding % 
but what comes to you through argument a0 
disquietude must be gradually put away, whi 
you turn lovingly to God.— Fenelon. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
jew England Yearly Meeting, held at Wes- 


terly, Rhode Island. 

The Yearly Meeting of New England con- 
yened on Sixth Month 13th, 1896, the Select 
Meeting and Meeting for Sufferings having met 
the day previous. Meetings for Divine worship 
yere held in joint session on First-day forenoon 
and afternoon. These meetings were felt to be 
gasons of spiritual refreshment, in a very marked 

. The Great Head of the Church con- 
descended to be very near and to bless those 
assembled with celestial showers to their joy 
and rejoicing, fulfilling his promise in Holy 
Writ, “For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 

In the morning meeting of First-day, after a 
time of solemn silence, prayer was offered, 
humbly acknowledging the weakness of poor, 
fnite man, and earnestly craving the blessing 
of preservation, to be kept as in the hollow of 
his own holy hand, where none can make 
afraid, and that if it pleased the Lord to use 
his poor servants in the line of the ministry, 
they might minister as in the ability which 
God giveth and not in man’s wisdom, that He 
would condescend to be with the Friends of 
this place in their avnual assembly, be with 
them in their various sittings, enabling them 
to conduct the business to his own honor and 
praise. 

The meeting was afterwards addressed from 
the text, “I beseech you, therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service. 
And be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewings of your mind, 
that ye may prove, what is that good and ac- 
ceptable, and perfect will of God.” 

The poor mouthpieces were permitted to 
draw from the inexhaustible store-house of God’s 
love in a wonderful manner, and to hand forth 
to those assembled spiritual food, to their joy 
and rejoicing, fulfilling the ancient promise that 
He would open the windows of heaven and 
pour out a blessing, “that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” We believe many 
hearts were humbled and contrited, and tears 
of joy and gratitude were observed on faces for 
the blessings of the day, so freely offered by a 
kind, merciful Creator. An elderly person 
certainly voiced the sentiments of many present, 
after the meeting was over, when she said, “ I 
think we have had a real George Fox meeting 
this day,” one that the Great Head of the 
Church was pleased to own and bless. 

Second-day morning, Sixth Month 15th, 1896. 
—The regular meeting for transacting the busi- 
ness of the Yearly Meeting, convened at nine 
4M. John W. Foster and Job S. Gidley 
erved the meeting as Clerk and Assistant. 
Epistles were now read from Canada, Ohio, 
Western, Iowa, and Kansas Yearly Meetings, 
vith which New England is in correspondence. 

They contained words of wisdom, encourage- 
ment and comfort, calculated to strengthen 
their brethren and sisters in New England to 
build upon the true foundation, Christ Jesus, 
vho is the way, the truth and the life. The 
Clerk then informed the meeting there was a 
paper on the table from a body of Friends with 
which this meeting was not in correspondence. 
The meeting concluded to refer it to the com- 
mittee having charge of preparing essays of 
epistles to Yearly Meetings they were in cor- 
tspondence with, and to report their judgment 


on the subject at the next sitting. After a few 
committees were appointed to audit the Treas- 
urer’s account, etc., the meeting adjourned to 
four o’clock this afternoon. 
vened at about the hour adjourned to. 
representatives reported the 
offering the names of John 

and Job S. Gidley as Assistant Clerk to the 
meeting this year. 
satisfactory to the meeting, and they were ac- 
cordingly appointed to their respective places. 
The committee on epistles then reported they 
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The meeting con- 
The 
were united in 
. Foster as Clerk 


These nominations were 


had examined the paper given them by the 


Clerk, that it was an epistle from London 
Yearly Meeting to New England Yearly Meet- 


ing, that they had conferred together, and were 
united in judgment that it be read in this meet- 
ing. It was accordingly read. The meeting 
concluded to acknowledge the reception of the 
paper in a kind and courteous manner, and, if 
way opened for it, to extend to the Friends of 
London Yearly Meeting that were desirous of 
maintaining all our doctrines and testimonies 
on their original foundation, words of tender 
sympathy and encouragement, and explain to 
London Yearly Meeting that New England 
Yearly Meeting does not see how she could 
consistently open correspondence with her at 
this time, under existing circumstances. It was 
finally left with the Meeting for Sufferings to 
prepare an essay of epistle, and have it signed 
by the clerks of men’s and women’s meeting. 

During the consideration of the state of So- 
ciety, as shown by the reading of the Queries 
and Answers, excellent counsel was given, cal- 
culated to encourage Friends to greater dedica- 
tion of heart to all the requirements of a kind, 
merciful Saviour, who, as many could testify, 
was not an hard master, but a kind, loving, 
tender, compassionate Father, not willing that 
any should be lost, but that all might repent, 
return and be saved with an everlasting salva- 
tion. Friends were encouraged not to enter 
into business that would not admit of their at- 
tending their mid-week meetings. That it was 
somewhat in the way of the cross to some 
Friends to go to meeting in the middle of the 
week, to leave their business affairs, but they 
were reminded by a dear aged Friend that 
King David would not offer a sacrifice unto 
the Lord that cost him nothing, and that if we, 
of this day and generation, were truly concerned 
for the salvation of our immortal souls, we 
would not feel it tiresome or a cross, but a great 
privilege to come and sit down with our breth- 
ren in worshipping Almighty God. He wanted 
them to be faithful to their Lord and a blessing 
would attend it, he firmly believed. Parents 
were encouraged to bring up their children in 
plainness of speech, behavior and apparel, and 
to be especially guarded as to the kind of lit- 
erature that entered their homes. They were 
advised to early acquaint the dear children 
with the literature of our own Society, how 
early Friends had to suffer for our doctrines 
and testimonies, and that they counted not 
their lives dear unto themselves (citing Mary 
Capper), that they might lay down their heads 
in peace at the close of life, feeling that they 
had been obedient to their loving Lord, in all 
that He required of them. 

Heads of families were encouraged to collect 
their children around them in the morning of 
each day, while their minds were fresh, and 
read a portion of the Holy Scriptures, observ- 
ing a time of silence, that each might approach 
the Father of all our sure mercies, for his bless- 
ing that maketh truly rich. Also, the practice 
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of retiring alone and reading the Sacred Writ- 
ings and waiting upon the Lord, who in his 
own good time will reveal their hidden mean- 
ing, was spoken of as a practice that would 
yield solid comfort and satisfaction. 
was made to our doctrines and testimonies, that 
they were founded in the Truth, and we cannot 
afford to let any of them fall to the ground. 
Time and observation have shown, that where 
one testimony has been lowered or let fall, it 
only paved the way for other and greater de- 


Allusion 


partures until in many places, there seems but 
little left. 

The subject of the ministry as professed by 
Friends, was clearly explained. That it is the 
prerogative of the Head of the Church, to dis- 
pense to whomsoever He will, both men and 
women, those gifts which He designs for its 
Early Friends saw in the light of 
the Lord, that no man’s talents or learning, 
nor any human ordination, can constitute any 
one a minister of Jesus Christ, it requires a 
special call and qualification, dispensed by the 
Head of the Church to the sanctified members 
whom He separates for the work of the ministry. 
This gift can only be exercised under his putting 
forth ; not in the will or time of man, but in the 
Lord’s time, He giving the authority, and sup- 
plying him with what he is to deliver to others, 
without money and without price. 

The various subjects claiming the attention 
of the Yearly Meeting were conducted in much 
harmony and brotherly condescension ; nothing 
occurring to mar the solemnity of the occasion. 
It was concluded to hold a meeting for Divine 
worship, in joint session, on Fourth-day to con- 
vene ateleven A.M. The closing meeting proved 
a memorable one to many. There seemed to be 
a hungering and a thirsting for something better 
than this world can give, and the Great Head 
of the Church condescended to be very near, 
overshadowing the assembly as with his ancient 
wing of goodness, to the comfort and soul-satis- 
faction of his humble followers. 

Prayer was offered, acknowledging the many 
favors we had been blessed with, and humbly 
craving that each might bear to his home and 
friends a sense or share of gratitude for the 
many favors bestowed upon us, unworthy as 
we were of the least of his blessings, and that 
as we were soon to part, and in all probability 
not all to meet again on earth, we might so live 
that when it shall please Him, with whom we 
all have to do, to say it is enough, and He 
should sever the silver cord, we might all 
gather around the throne of God, singing his 
praises forever. Amen. 

Afterwards the language of Holy Writ was 
revived : “ The sword of the Lord and of Gid- 
eon.” ‘That the Friends might remember for 
their encouragement, that the Lord could work 
with few or many his wonders to perform. That 
if they were faithful to their God, He would 
cause one to chase a thousand, and two to put 
ten thousand to flight. But they must remem- 
ber it was not the sword of Gideon, but “ the 
sword of the Lord,” and then Gideon. 

A dear aged Friend then addressed the com- 
pany, “ That he had come among them in great 
weakness ; that he could adopt the language of 
the Psalmist, ‘I am a worm and no man,’ but 
that he wished to bear his testimony to the 
goodness and love of God to his humble, de- 
pendent children. Finally commending them 
to God, and to the word of his grace, which is 
able to build you up and to give you an inher- 
itance among all them which are sanctified.” 
Closing, farewell in the love of God. 
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The meeting closed to meet again at the 
usual time next year, if consistent with the Di- 
vine will. T.C. Hocvue, 

West Custer, Pa. 





TEUTOBURGERWALD, Fifth Month 27th, ’96. 

You know of course all about the Teutobur- 
gerwald? What! you don’t mean to tell me 
that you do not? How very surprisingly ignor- 
ant you are! But since you have been honest, 
I will be too, and tell you that up to the last 
few months I was as ignorant of its existence as 
you. It is not marked upon the maps of Ger- 
many given in the school geographies, but when 
I tell you that it is a range of low mountains, 
still largely forest clad, extending from north- 
west to southeast in the western part of North 
Germany, you will have a rough idea of this 
physical feature which has so important an in- 
fluence in the peculiar development of this sec- 
tion of country, both politically and in connec- 
tion with the introduction of Christianity into 
the land. 

I will tell you one thing, a more beautiful 
region can hardly be imagined, especially now 
that everything is green, the fruit trees in 
bloom, and the whole landscape smiling and 
gay. Most attractive of all to me, are the 
quaint, red tiled roofs of the villages, that are 
constantly showing themselves among the mass 
of foliage and bloom, and then as this region 
has played so important a part in the history 
of the country, there are numerous ivy cov- 
ered ruins and towers, as well as well-preserved 
castles and palaces. Among the latter none 
that I have seen are half so beautiful as many 
a private house—in Germantown, for instance 
—but when one speaks of historic interest there 
is no comparison. 

If you look at the map again and picture 
how it was in the old, old times, when the Ger- 
manic tribes were half savage, warlike, but still 
from deepest heart a brave, freedom-loving 
people, with a religion that’ was no worship of 
idols, but one in which the Creator of the na- 
ture that so stirred with awe and reverence their 
simple child-like hearts, was to them a being so 
incomprehensibly high and mighty that none 
dared express their idea of Him by any work 
of hand, and whose temple could be nothing 
less stupendous than the forests themselves, with 
their heaven-reaching archways and soaring 
columns, for such a people it is easy for us to 
understand how a range of forest clad moun- 
tains like these could serve as a barrier from 
encroachments from without, and how the Chris- 
tian Church was forced to battle so long and 
fiercely before she could enclose within her fold 
all these wild children of the North. To root 
out their religion was impossible, it was too 
deeply interwoven with the very foundations of 
their natures, all that the church could do was 
to give a new meaning to the rites and cere- 
monies they found. Thus the temples they 
builded of stone must suggest the vaulted arch- 
ways of the forests in which they were wont to 
worship, and no North Saxon could be made to 
feel safe in a house unprotected by horse skulls 
ranged on his roof, for the horse being sacred 
to Wodan, their chief deity, must be sacrificed 
to him; and these skulls showed that the house- 
owner had performed his duty in this respect. 
All the change the early fathers could bring 
about in regard to this custom was to reduce 
the number of skulls to two, and they to be so 

laced as to form a cross over the gable of the 
Sean In this way, both the rude Teuton and 
his teacher were satisfied. It is a remarkable 





fact that to this day in many of the more 
rural districts the peasants still carry on this 
custom, and that no new house is built without 
these ornaments—naturally imitations, out of 
wood—being placed over the gable. But I am 
wandering from my subject. I wished to say 
that it was in this region that in 9 A. p. the 
Teutonic leader, Herman or Armin, as he is 
often called, succeeded in completely defeating 
the Romans under Varius, the nephew of Au- 
gustus, and so kept back from the people of the 
North the influence of the Roman civilization, 
which affected so materially the people of south- 
ern Germany, France, Austria, aud other places 
where their power penetrated. Later in 823, 
Charlemagne gained here a decisive victory 
over the Saxons, and later his son Louis the 
Pious founded bishoprics and built chapels, 
thus enabling the Catholic fathers to take a 
deeper hold upon this intense Wodan worship- 
ping race. Even for centuries later the Chris- 
tians were forced to take refuge among the 
mountains and to carry on their rites in secret. 

The most interesting remains of these early 
hiding places are to be found a mile or two 
west of the little town of Horn, where we spent 
this afternoon. At this place the range of hills, 
formed of a soft sandstone, has been eaten 
through by a stream, and there, jutting out 
in bold, rugged outline, is left exposed rock 
masses that rise perpendicularly for a hundred 
or more feet, forming a natural wall, though 
with frequent breaks and narrow openings. 
The whole is made most picturesque, through 
the dense growth of ferns and shrubbery that 
have fastened themselves in the rocks and 
gnarled trees whose fantastic roots have formed 
a perfect net-work in their reaching out for a 
hiding place in the more kindly earth far be- 
low. But it is not the natural beauty that 
gives these rocks such a deep, fascinating in- 
terest for the beholder, for here, as elsewhere, 
it is the human interest that holds us most— 
the thought that here, human hearts have 
throbbed in rapture, in fear, in pain and suffer- 
ing, gives the spot a magnetic charm that no 
simple natural beauty could offer. 

In the under part of the rock mass are ex- 
cavations evidently used as places of meeting. 
There was a stone step where the preacher had 
stood as he spoke to his faithful followers, and 
in the stone floor an excavated basin must have 
held the water with which the converts were 
baptized, 

Outside, a rude rock mass, with much worn 
niches cut in the sides, shows where the preacher 
mounted to the smoother top, where he was 
able to address a larger audience in the open 
air. Upon the face of the rocks is a rude carv- 
ing said to be the oldest specimen of sculpture 
in North Germany, representing the crucifixion 
—or rather the descent from the cross. It is 
divided into three parts, the centre showing the 
group about the cross, above, God the Father 
receiving the Spirit of Christ, in the form of a 
little child, while below Adam and Eve upon 
their knees are looking upward to the Christ 
who shall deliver them from the bondage of sin 
and death, which is represented by a double 
serpent enclosing them in its folds. 

But most interesting of all are two separate 
chapels cut out of the solid rock fully a hun- 
dred feet from the ground—here were altar and 
rude seats, in one open to the sky, while the 
other was sheltered hy the overhanging rock. 
Since the latter part of last century access has 
been easy to these chapels by means of steps 
cut in the stone, while evidence is there that in 





former times the worshippers ascended by meang 
of wooden ladders ma ® fast to the face of the 
rocks. The opening between the separate huge 
masses are for a considerable distance walled 
up artificially, with evidence in one place of g 
gate that could be opened or closed ; all goi 
to show that people in danger of their lives h 
once sought shelter here, and yet, after all, 
nothing exact is known of the history of thesg 
excavations, but as that leaves room for the 
imagination to have full sway, one can almost 
say that this lack of certain knowledge gives 
them an added charm. 

The town itself is old and picturesque, and at 
present in holiday dress owing to the “Schutzen 
fest” that the people were celebrating to-day, 
The houses were decorated with wreathes and 
garlands reaching across the streets, bearing de- 
signs made of flowers. This is one of the old, 
old customs still kept up by the peasants, though 
it has long ago lost its real significance. It ig 
now simply a merry-making time, while for- 
merly it was held to bring together all the 
fighting men of the community to see who was 
the truest marksman. The one proving himself 
as such was to be their leader. This practice ig 


still carried out, and we met a carriage with ° 


six horses and outriders in gorgeous costumes, 
the whole covered with garlands, on its way to 
the grounds where the celebration was going on, 
to bring back in triumph the “Schutzen koenig” 
to the town. We could hear the music and see 
the bright costumes of the peasant dancers, as 
they sported on the green. 

But I have begun at the wrong end, for I 
ought to have told you first of the Hermans 
Deukmal (monument), that we visited this 
morning. There was an inconspicuous sculptor 
in Hanover that so long ago as 1830 conceived 
the idea of erecting an enormous monument in 
honor of Herman in the Teutoburgerwald. To 
this end he wandered over Germany, striving to 
rouse the people to a sense of sufficient national 
pride to donate the required funds. Returning 
home and having settled in his own mind the 
most suitable spot for its erection, namely, the 
summit of the highest mountain in North Ger- 
many, about twelve hundred feet in height, he 
gave the Duke of Lippe, who owned the ground, 
no peace until the coveted right was granted 
him to begin the work. He himself built the 
roads and transported the material necessary 
for the construction, and what is far more, he 
designed and executed unaided the entire monu- 
ment. This work covered a period of several 
decades, during which he lived in a tiny house, 
which still stands near by, with his wife and 
family. Then came a pause—without more 
money and the help of men who must be paid, 
he could not bring the parts together, but for 
many years the huge dismembered body lay 
around among the stone blocks that were to 
form the foundation of the statue, and formed 
an excellent place in which his own childrea 
and those of the neighborhood could play hide 
and seek. Naturally enough he came to be re 
garded as a man of one idea, if not altogether 
insane. But nothing, reproach, neglect or pov- 
erty, daunted him in the purpose to which he 
had dedicated his life. He quietly waited his 
time, and when the nation had been stirred 
a sense of its own greatness after the victorious 
termination of the Franco-Prussian War 10 
1872, he again appealed for aid, and the ery 
was heard and cheerfully responded to. 

In 1875, on the sixteenth of Eighth Month, 
in the presence of the Emperor William and the 
nobles of the court was the monument unveiled. 
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Two marbleslabs with an inscription on each tell 
where the Emperor and the former poor, now 
honored, sculptor stood during the ceremony, 
hich included as well the knighting of the 
jatter, so that he became no longer Ernst 
Baudel, but Ernst von Baudel. Shortly after 
this he died, his work was completed, the dream 
of his life fulfilled. How few of those who 
have cherished ideals, whether more or less 
worthy than those of poor Ernst von Baudel, 
could have said so much as that in the evening 
of their lives? His life can at least impress us 
anew with the truth of the old saying that when 
ope will one can. Of the statue itself one must 
admit that few of those possessing knowledge of 
such things find it a work of high artistic merit, 
though imposing in the extreme. The founda- 
tion is a dome-shaped building, thirty-two me- 
ters high and proportionally large in circum- 
ference, while the bronze figure it supports 
measures to the point of the uplifted sword 
twenty-six meters and weighs seventy-six thous- 
and five hundred and sixty-five kilo (you can 
figure that out in pounds yourselves; it goes 
beyond my ability). It is easy to imagine that 
such a structure forms a landmark over the en- 


‘tire country, and the view from the balcony 


above, around the dome, is one unrivalled in 
this part of the country for extent and variety. 

I need scarcely say that it was sometime yes- 
terday that I began my letter, and that long 
before I had written so much, the train came 
that took us to Pyrmont, the pretty little Ger- 
man watering-place so famous in this part of 
the country for its mineral springs and its 
miles of avenues of enormous trees. For many 
centuries the residence of a prince, it has be- 
sides its castle most handsome parks, in which 
the trees are something wonderful. We have 
been out this afternoon again, and I will em- 
ploy the few minutes left me before the stage 
comes in to say another word about Pyrmont. 
It is so quiet, so peaceful here, and so purely 
German. The principal street where all the 
world congregates every afternoon is a very 
wide avenue with immense horse chestnut trees 
on both sides, whose branches meet above and 
form a dense shade. Booths, with all sorts of 
articles for sale, are arranged along the sides. 
At one end of the street is a large pavilion 
where the principal spring bubbles up and 
where, from morning till night, people may be 
xen sipping water through a straw. In the 
centre is of course an orchestra stand, and there 
in the morning at six and in the afternoon at 
four, the concert begins. 

The avenue itself is swept several times a 
day, and during the season is, especially in the 
afernoon, a living mass of humanity, either 
promenading under the green shelter, or sitting 
tlone or in groups, the women crocheting or 
knitting, the men smoking, and both drinking, 
tither coffee or beer. 

But this is tiresome, and besides I must go, 
though I wanted to tell you about these quaint 
Saxon houses that we saw so many of this morn- 
ing, whose entrance looks for all the world like 

rn doors, and when one happened to be open 
and we could look in, there were the carts and 
other utensils standing about, and high up 
among the rafters hung the hams and bacon, 
hot to forget the sausages. I imagine in the 
fall, after the fresh supply is laid in, the display 
would be more imposing. E. S. Krre. 





Pattie aNp Racuet Price.—An early les- 
©n of instruction to Rachel Price, which re- 


mained with her through life and is left for pos- | ination, and in five minutes remedied the defect 


terity, was derived in this wise. She had heard 
John Simpson very instructively in the minis- 
try, and particularly so in explaining the mys- 
teries of the Revelations, and on an expected 
visit from him, looked forward to it as an occa- 
sion of spiritual instruction in respect to the 
sublime truths which had so interestingly en- 
gaged his mind in the ministry. She was dis- 
appointed to find him drawn to speak familiarly 
of his farming operations, and to abstain from 
those high and serious matters her own mind 
was dwelling upon; and among other things he 
narrated was the occurrence of a disorderly 
contest among his hands in the harvest field, 
whereby they injured his wheat. He started to 
arrest their proceedings, determined to turn 
some of them out of the field in a hurry, but 
was himself arrested on the way by a voice 
which inwardly spoke to him in the language, 
“ John, govern thyself, before thou art rightly 
qualified to govern others.” He sat down until 
his own mind was quieted, then went to the men, 
addressed them upon the impropriety of wast- 
ing the grain bountifully bestowed for our sus- 
tenace by a merciful Creator, and was heard 
with respect and submission, all steadily resum- 
ing their work. She concluded this to be the 
lesson she most stood in need of as one of the 
heads of a large family of various dispositions, 
saying, “I felt the necessity of keeping self 
under proper control in order for the right 
regulation of those about me. And the incident 
was often recurred to in silence for my own 
improvement, and sometimes recommended to 
others for their advantage.” 





Wuat Morar Lapses Prove.—Not the 
righteousness, but the evil way, of men, is the 
Bibke’s best corroborator. If there is any one 
truth which is unmistakable in the Inspired 
Word, it is that man is weak and prone to evil. 
Every fresh instance of a trust violated, every 
revelation of crime or moral lapse, does not, as 
some half-hearted Christians seem to think, 
cast suspicion upon the genuineness of God’s 
Word, and the essential truth that man needs a 
Saviour. What such disclosures of human fal- 
libility really do prove is just these truths of 
man’s weakness and his first need. And yet the 
revelations of crime and moral degradation in 
the circles of those who have long been trusted 
and respected, ought not to force us unduly into 
suspicious attitudes toward those whom we have 
trusted. The only exception to this, perhaps, 
is in ourselves. Every new disclosure of the 
weakness and evil side of men may well lead us 
to hold a suspicious attitude toward ourselves, 
and to set a closer watch upon the one life over 
which we have the first control—our own. If the 
moral failure of one who has been trusted could 
lead each one to turn his back instantly upon 
his first temptation, there would be no need for 
any one to distrust his neighbor. But this the 
world will not do, or does not do, and while the 
world thus fails, the truth of the Bible is demon- 
strated anew, and the world has fresh evidence 
with each recurring downfall of men, that man 
needs a Saviour. 





THE intricate machinery of a large mill got 
out of order one day, and none of the engineers 
or operatives or mill superintendents could dis- 
cover the cause. Nearly a thousand dollars a 
day was lost by the owners through the enforced 
idleness of the mill, and a practical machinist 
in a neighboring city was sent for. When he 
arrived upon the scene he made a short exam- 





and started the machinery up again. Later he 
sent in his bill for five hundred dollars for ser- 
vices. The mill owners, considering this a large 
charge, asked for an explanation, and the ma- 
chinist sent back an itemized bill something 
like this, “ For one day’s work, $2.50; car fare, 
$2.50 ; for knowing how to repair the machinery, 
$495.” The mill owners saw the force of the 
man's logic, and paid his bill without further 
opposition, — Selected. 





THERE is great danger at the present time of 
our religion degenerating into a mere public- 
meeting religion. We live on “ movements,” 
“ organizations,” “excitements” and restless dis- 
sipations of energy. We have “Sunrise prayer- 
meetings,” “Junior Endeavor prayer - meet- 
ings,’ “ Women’s prayer- meetings,” ‘“ Men’s 
prayer-meetings” and “Old Folks’ prayer- 
meetings.” The Lord’s Day, from early morn 
till late at night, is occupied with public- 
meeting religion, and while this external ma- 
chinery is duplicated and multiplied, the inner 
fires are dying out, because they are not fed b 
secret prayer and communion with God. Fall 
back on our base of supplies, is the order that 
should ring along the line of battle, for scat- 
tered forces mean a weakened army.—The Cy- 
nosure. 





Bear in mind that the wages of sin is death, 
but that the gift of God is eternal life. 
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A letter from a friend in a distant Yearly 
Meeting where a mixed state of things exists, 
speaks of a Quarterly Meeting which the writer 
had attended, where much was said that was very 
objectionable, yet at times the Divine Power 
was felt to be near, and was very comfortable 
to the little flock gathered in his name. One- 
of the “fast” ministers present said in a con- 
versation that it was on the lines of ignorance 
to speak of the necessity of silent waiting in 
meeting. He was always ready and only waited 
for an opportunity to speak. In reply, he was 
reminded of the language of the Apostle Paul, 
“ Let him that ministereth, wait on his minister- 
ing.” 
It is cause for sorrow both for their own sake 
and that of the Church that persons should arise 
among us, who are so far astray from our origi- 
nal doctrines. William Penn says of the early 
preachers among Friends, that “They could not 
run when they list, or pray or preach when they 
pleased, but as Christ their Redeemer prepared 
and moved them by his own blessed Spirit, for 
which they waited in their services and meet- 
ings, and spoke as that gave them utterance.” 
And he adds, that through the power and spirit 
of the Lord Jesus they became very fruitful, 
and thousands were turned to the Truth through 
their testimony. He further testifies, that with- 
out this secret Divine power of Christ, there is 
no quickening and regenerating of dead souls. 

This is the doctrine which the Society of 
Friends has held from the beginning; and from 
it our manner of holding religious meetings ne- 
cessarily flows. 

Thus Robert Barclay, writing on this subject 
says: “ When assembled, the great work of one 
and all ought to be to wait upon God; and re- 
turning out of their own thoughts and imagina- 
tions to feel the Lord’s presence. As everyone 

































































